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scale 
‘the immeasurable heights 
Of woods decaying, never to be decayed,’ 

and that in an enterprise so bencficial to mankind, 
must have given rise to thrilling emotions. Mr. 
Markham especially deserves our commendation 
for the interesting narrative in which he has de- 
scribed his achievement. 

In striking contrast to this Trans-Andean re- 
gion of Peru is that belt of land which extends 
from the foot of the Western Cordillera to the sea. 
There rain never falls: a damp mist pervades the 
atmosphere and veils the sun for months. Instead 
of the rich and varied foliage of the montana, gi- 
gantic cacti forty feet high abound. The extreme 
dryness of this portion of Peru is caused by the 


Tke character of the Trans-Andean region of| prevalence of the south-easterly winds, which are 


Peru is that of vast forests, frequented by a few 
Indian tribes, who sbun the approach of civilized 
wap, and resent any intrusion into their haunts 
by a flight of poisoned arrows. The aborigines of 
the valleys of the Eastern Andes are the most 
cruel, ill-favoured, and untameable of South Am- 
erican savages. ‘They wander naked through the 
dense woods by tracks unknown to any but them- 
selves, and are armed with bows and slings. They 
live on monkeys, birds, bananas and fish. Of 
these people, called Chunchos, little is known. 
They are supposed to occupy a large extent of 
territory within the Brazilian Empire, and they 
are accused of cannibalism. Missionaries who 
have penetrated into their country affirm that there 
are three tribes, the Antes, the Chunchos, and the 
Cascibas, which war upon each other solely for the 
gan of gratifying their passion for human flesh ; 
ut tales of cannibalism are seldom supposted by 
the testimony of eye-witnesses, and in countries 
where animal food is easily procurable they are 
seldom entitled to credit. The Vhunchos are said 


the other tribes—They never eat their female 
prisoners. This forbearance, however, does not arise 
from any superior humanity or from any chival- 
tous feeling, but from a confirmed belief that wo- 
men are impure beings, and were created for the 
torment of man, and that their flesh is to be es- 
chewed as in the highest degree poisonous. 

The richness of the vegetation of the Peruvian 
forests, particularly on the borders of the great 
tributaries of the Amazon, almost exceeds belief. 
Trees growing on the banks of the Purus reach 
the height of 290 feet, and they are of proportion- 
ate thickness, and support on their trunks a hun- 
dred different parasitical plants, which present the 
appearance of a shrubbery growing on one majes- 


‘fe tree. Some distil fragrant gums, others are 


laden with the richest fruits. The chirimoya, the 
pride of Peru, which Mr. Markham compares to 
‘spiritualized strawberries,’ possesses that happy mix- 
ture of sweetness and acidity which is so grateful 
Ma tropical climate. The scent of the blossom is 
&8 exquisite as the flavor of the fruit. It is diffi- 


proved unsaleable. 


deprived of their moisture in their passage over 
the continent before they reach the eastern slopes 
of the Andes. Little snow or rain, therefore, falls 


searcely before been entered by a European. To/|the better known fertilizer: applied in the earl; 





spring it was found to act asa cordial to feebk 
and sickly vegetation, and its influence upon cold 
and undrained clays was found to be most bene- 
ficial. It was moreover proved that the poorer 
the soil the greater was its effect, and it supplied 
to wheat precisely the kind of nourishment which 
it required. Such being its recognized importance 
in agriculture, it is satisfactory to know that the 
supply from Peru is practically inexhaustible. The 
province of Tarapaca alone contains nitrate of soda 
that will suffice for the supply of the world for 
centuries. M 
The exports of nitrate of soda from Peru, which 
were only 18,700 cwts. in 1830, amounted in 
1858 to 61,000 cwts. In 1860 the export from 
the port of Iquique alone amounted to 1,370,248 
cewts. Allowing 100 Ibs. of nitrate for every 
square yard of the deposits already known, they 
will yield 63,000,000 tons—sufficient, at the pre- 
sent rate of consumption, to last for 1,393 years. 


in the Cordillera of South Peru. The dry winds| An interesting description is given of these valuable 
from the Andes passing over the lands of the west- | deposits by Bollaert, by whom their extént and im- 


ern coast are the cause of its peculiar aridity. 


If| portance were first fully made known. 


the winds blew from the west, they would of course|cipal places in which nitrate of soda is found are 


arrive charged with moisture from the Pacific, and 
the now desert tract of Peru would be a garden. 
The smaller area of sterility caused by the preva- 
lent direction of the winds cannot but be regarded 
as a beneficent arrangement; Brazil would other- 
wise have been a desert instead of a small portion 
of Peru; and a country of boundless resources, 
adapted for the future home of millions, would 
have béen almost uninhabitable for wapt of that 
humidity which is the principal cause of its exu- 
berant fertility. The desert region is now confined 


on the western margin of the pampas, in the sides 
of ravines, and in the hollows of the mountains on 
the coast; and it is remarkable that no deposit has 
yet been discovered within eighteen miles of the 
sea. It appears to be the received opinion that 
common salt has gradually undergone a chemical 
conversion into nitrate of soda. Salt being the 
probable origin of nitrate of soda, it becomes a 
curious subject for inquiry how such vast accumu- 
lations could have been formed in the dry regions 
of Peru. Malte Brun describes the surface-salt in 


to a comparatively unimportant strip of land front-|several places as ‘ reflecting the image of perpetual 
ing the Pacific, and lying between the lowest range| winter,’ and says that small crystals, resembli 


of the Andes and the sea. 


D 
hoar-frost, might frequently be observed eS 


The productions which chiefly contribute to the|from the trees ; and Mr. Bollaert conceives that 
to make an exception unknown in the usages of|resources of Peru are not now derived from mines|the great Pacific, under a cloudless sky and burn- 
of silver and gold, but from substances the com-|ing sun, is converted into a caldron perpetually 
mercial value of which has been of comparatively |giving off saline particles, which are wafted to the 
recent growth, and the steady demand for which|land and there precipitated. The ordinary dows 


promises to enrich the republic to an extent which|are sensibly saline. 


Wherever salt is deposited 


could never have been anticipated. The desert|there it remains, as there are no rains to wash it 


region before referred to abounds in a mineral for|back into the: ocean. 


The soil thus becomes in 


which there is a great and increasing demand,|the course of ages saturated with salt, and the 
namely, nitrate of soda, which is found in layers, |large salures or superficial deposits appear to have 
several feet thick, over a space of nearly 50 square |been drawn from the earth by the action of a 
leagues. Its existence in Peru had been known to|powerful sun on a surface moistened with dew. 
Europe for more than a century, when, in the|The salt if removed speedily re-appears. A tra- 
year 1820, a small quantity was imported, by way|der who had quite cleared the mountains of Santa 
of experiment, into England; but the duty being|Rosa of their salt, found, he says,‘a very fair 


considered greater than the supposed value of the 
commodity, the nitrate was thrown into the sea. 
In 1830 a cargo reached the United States but it 
In 1831 another attempt was 
made to introduce it into England, and it then re- 
alized from 30s, to 40s. per ton. Mr. Pusey was 
one of the first to call the attention of agrticultu- 
rists to its valuable properties, and, having insti- 


tuted a series of experiments, he gave it the prefer-|pipe. Every metallic base produces a certain ~ 


crop’ on them three years from the time of his first 


visit. 

It has been ascertained that sodium is almpst 
universally present in the atmosphere. This has 
been proved by some recent and interesting experi- 
ments on the chemical effects of the 
spectrum. The salts of certain metals are found 
to impart bright colours to the flame of the blow- 


t to conceive a greater source of enjoyment than|ence for many purposes over guano. When mixed | bright line in the spectrum; the colour of the 
¢ven such a partial glimpse into the virgin forests|in equal quantities with common salt, he found|line and its position afford a descisive test of the 
of the world. These wildernesses of wood had|that it produced on some soils a greater effect than| presence of the metallic base by which it is pro- 


The prin- . 
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duced, and this effect is observable even when the| Our hearts being tenderly affected with the con- The Rhine—Its Castles, &e, 
quantity present is infinitesimally smal]. Sodium|sideration of the difficulties to which you are ex- Smeal ike sane Ge 
produces a bright yellow colour, and its universal|posed, and filled with earnest desire for your pre- 
resence has been aBcertained by its detection even|servation amidst the present confusions; we feel 
in dust blown from a book at a distance of several|ourselves engaged to recommend you to attend to 
feet from the spectrum. A curious result of the|the seasonable advices communicated to you from 
extreme dryness of the atmosphere charged with | hence, as well as those from our concerned brethren 
saline particles has been observed in some of the|on your continent; but we exhort you, above all 


MaYENCE, ——, —, 1861, 
My Dear AND 


** * * We left Cologne on —— day, in one 
of the steamers on the Rhine, at a little past ning 


more elevated regions of Peru. The pure drying 
winds have the effect of embalming bodies sub- 


mitted to their influence. The ancient Peruvians|but throughout your whole conversation and con- 
appear to have occasionally availed themselves of |duct, as the alone sure and safe guide to peace and 
the desiccating quality of the air by leaving their 


dead above ground instead of burying them. In 


the desert of Atacama there is a cemetery of this 


description, which was accidentally discovered 
by Dr. Reid, a late traveller in Peru. He found 
the dried bodies of 600 men, women, and children, 
all in a perfect state of preservation, and in a sit- 
ting. posture, arranged in a semicircle, gazing as it 
seemed on vacancy. There they bad sat for cen- 
turies : a jar of maize and a cooking utensil were 
found by the side of each. 

Peru has recently contributed a new and valua- 
ble substance to the arts in borate of lime. It is 
found in the nitrate districts, in nodules generally 
imbedded in dry saline mud. This discovery is 
likely to be one of importance to Peru, inasmuch 
as it at present possesses a monopoly of an article 
which is extremely valuable in some manufactures, 
£60 per ton having been paid for the mineral in 
England by smelters. The Peruvian Government 
does not permit the working and export of borate 
- of lime except as a monopoly, corceiving it to be 
an important element in the future wealth of the 
country. 

(To be continued.) 
rer Sat aa For “The Friend.” 

In reading the following epistle, my heart has 
been made sad with the reflection, of how great a 
change has taken place in the Society of Friends 
since it was indited ; that, for waut of more general 
faithfulness, the enemy of all good has been per- 
mitted to sow the seeds of discord and disunity, in- 
ducing many to depart from the faith that kept our 
forefathers within the straight and self-denying way 
of the cross, and united them together as one body, 
making them feel, as a church, that when one 
member suffered a)l suffered with it; and thus call- 
ing forth deep religious exercise for the help and 
support one of another. The epistle was apppo- 
priate to the circumstances of Friends in this coun- 
try at the time it was written, and doubtless served 
to encourage and strengthen them to stand faith- 
fully for our christian testimonies, as well as to 
unite them more closely to their fellow believers in 
England. Its truly gospcl spirit and counsel are 
also applicable to the circumstances under which 
Friends on this side of the Atlantic are now placed; 
and greatly would many rejoice, if by a return to 
the “old paths,” Friends universally should be en- 
abled to put down that which has arisen to “ scatter 
and divide” them ; and “ wait,” one and all, to feel 
that amongst [them] which would root out conten- 
tion.” I doubt not its republication would be ac- 
ceptable to many of the readers of ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Epistle from the Yearly Meeting held in London 
by adjournments, from the 5th of Sizth Month, 
1775, to the 10th of the same inclusive. To our 
Friends and Brethren in America, 

Dear Friends,—Our minds have been awfully 
bowed, in this our annual assembly, before the God 
and Father of all our mercies; and we have been 
brought in deep humility to sympathize with you, 
our brethren, in this time of outward trial and af- 
fiction, under a sense whereof, we affectionately 
salute you. 


o’clock in the morning, and arrived at Coblentg 
at about seven o’clock in the evening, thus passi 

the greater part of the day on the river. The 
boat, like all we have travelled in on this side of 
the Atlantic, was very inferior to those we have 
been accustomed to in America, for the same kind 
of trips; though no such drawback could really 
mar our enjoyment or prevent this from bei 

a most interesting and truly delightful one; she 
was narrow, with very poor accommodations to 
screen the passengers from the glaring sun, who 
were crowded together with inconvenient seats; and 
every thing by way of refreshment was sold at 
double prices. The dinner, which was served 


things, to keep near to the pure principle of truth, 
not only in your meetings, and in your families, 


rest. It will be a comforter in adversity, and a 
guard against dangers that may attend in times of 
prosperity. 

Great indeed, and exercising in divers respects, 
may be the trials which now attend many; and 
how long, or how far, they may prevail, is known 
only to the Lord; who, though he afflicts not wil- 
lingly, sees meet at times to suffer his judgments 
to be in the earth, that its inhabitants may learn 
righteousness. on deck, was got up in such a slovenly, dirty man- 

The wise in heart will inquire if there be not ajner, and the waiters were so greasy and filthy in 
cause, and if proper returns have been made for | their mode of wiping dishes, knives and forks, &e,, 
the innumerable mercies you have so long enjoyed. | that it was a matter of astonishment how persons 
We tenderly advise one and all, diligently to ex-| accustomed to comfortable meals and cleanly habits 
amine themselves, and profit by the instruction|could tolerate eating at the table. We declined 
that may, in mercy, be conveyed by these calami-|taking dinner, preferring empty stomachs to par. 
ties. taking at such a board. Considering the immense 

It will add much to your safety in every respect |travel there is upon this river during the summer, 
to dwell alone, to suffer your minds to be agitated | and that the passengers on board these boats are 
as little as possible by the present commotions, to/ always willing to pay a full price, it is certainly 
keep out of the spirit of parties, and to cherish in| indicative of very little enterprise that no company 
your hearts the principle of peace and good-will|has put upon the line any boat equal to our second- 
to all. class steamboats. 

This will help those who live under its influence) We were told not to look for extraordinarily 
to walk wisely as in the day; will enable them to} fine scenery on this celebrated river, or we should 
comfort the afflicted, add strength to the weak, re-|be disappointed, as it had been much overrated, 
strain the hasty and inexperienced from rushing|I think those who have formed such an opinion, 
into dangers of which they are not aware: and may /|could not have travelled many miles upon it. It 
be the means, through divine favor, of preserving | has at least proved to me all, and more than all I 
the church, and its members holy and acceptable|ever expected; though for the first twenty miles 
unto God. from Cologne to Bonn, the scenery is very tame; 

And, dear Friends, we earnestly entreat you to/from the latter to Mayence, nearly a two days 
live in whity, the unity of the Spirit, the bond of|journey, it is very beautiful, varying in character 
peace. Let nothing arise to seattcr and divide you ; | between bold highlands, rocky bluffs, and vine-clad 
wait one and all to feel that amongst you which! hilis. The numerous picturesque ruins of castles 
would root out contention : so will you be preserved | perchéd high on the crags and tops of the mouo- 
a comfort one to another, and a stay to the wehite| Gen are very striking features, and add much to 








of many, who may be tossed with the waves of|the beauty of the scenery on the Rhine. 


affliction, and know not where to seek for a quiet} We have been so constantly occupied since we 
habitation. i\eame to the continent, that I have had little or no 
Dwell under a sense of the power and presence! time for writing, excepting in the evening; and 
of God, all-sufficient and merciful; so will ye be} when evening comes, it is such a luxury to rest 
preserved in peace and innocency amidst all the|mind as well as body, and in truth I have been 80 
various exercises ye may meet with: and if afflic-| weary of writing so much in the short intervals of 
tions, such as neither we nor our fathers have felt,|time the crowd of new scenes and events has left 
are permitted to come upon you, you will be en-|me, that I have felt of late almost disqualified for 
abled to bear a part in the general calamity, with|it; and as I have no memorandums of the Rhine 
a patience and resignation that a sense of the|between Cologne and Coblentz, nor of the latter 
Lord’s presence only can inspire. city, I will spare myself the labour of thinking, by 
Fivally, dear Friends, may you in humble con-| making some extracts from ’s journal, con- 
fidence be enabled, from a degree of living experi-|tinuing from the town of Bonn. 
ence, to say with the prophet formerly, “Thou wilt) “The width of the Rhine, between Cologne and 
keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on| Bonn, is not equal to that of that portion of the 
thee, because he trusteth in thee. Trust ye in the| Delaware between Philadelphia and Smith’s island 
Lord for ever; for in the Lord Jehovah is ever-| opposite ; thirteen hundred feet ; the average depth 
lasting strength.” I do not know, but should not think it more than 
We salute you in much love; and are your |cight or ten feet in the deepest part of the channel. 
friends and brethren. Direetly after passing Bonn, the high peaks of the 
Signed in and on behalf of said meeting, by _| seven mountains, as they are called, which we bad 
JosEePH Docwra, been observing for some time before, were imme- 
Clerk to the meeting this year. | diately before us. - These seven are spoken of par- 

ticularly, because of their superior height and 
So long as christians can pray, they may do/ness; there are other elevations which lay between 


a 


more good in the world, than the greatest of un-|and around them, to which reference is seldom 
sanctified heroes and conquerors. 2 


made. The highest of the seven is named Oclberg, 
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bids yea to be yea, and nay, nay; and where in it 
can be found a justification of official oaths, or why 
men may step in and limit the rule which Christ 
made universal, I do not see. 

Nor, again, does there seem to be any use in 
swearing. I suppose there is scarcely a traitor or 
a rebel of any account in the country who did not 
once take an oath to uphold the government which 
he has now taken arms to destroy. West Pointers, 
Congressmen, army and navy officers, their oaths 
have had no more constraining power than the 
seven green withes of Sampson. An oath binds 
where there is no temptation to break. The people 
who would have been loyal without an oath, are 
loyal with it. The people whose circumstances or 
inclinations have Jed them to be disloyal, are dis- 
loyal in spite of their oath. What advantageth it, 
then? 


But if oaths are to be common, morality, com- | 


mon decency, a common regard to the public weal 
should make their administration as solemn as 
The greater part of legal swearing that 


ible. 
F hie witnessed, has borne every appearance of 


being an utter violation of the third commandment. 

I have known gay young men who were to be- 
come government clerks, go up in squads to take 
the oath, laughing, jostling, and nudging each 
other. Members of Congress pass to the Speaker’s 
desk to be “sworn in,’ with the utmost indiffer- 
ency of aspect, chatting till the last minute before, 
and resuming their chat the first minute after. No 
impreasiveness of tone or manner, or other circum- 
stance connected with the administration of the 
oath, tends to elevate them to seriousness and rev- 
erence. Witnesses stand in a line in the court- 
room. “ Wazzbzzwhyzzbrzzbrrzz supygud,” says a 


man in front of them. The first part of his speech 


T have been unable to eliminate, but close examina- 
tion of many specimens resolves the latter part into 
“So help you, God!” Thus it isthe most solemn 
appeals to the great God, Jehovah, Ruler of hea- 
ven and earth, the King Eternal, Immortal, the 
Infinite, Unseen, whom no man can see and live, 
are rolled and rattled from the tongue as if they 
were nothing more than “ Peter Piper picked a 
peck of pickled peppers.”” Good men who admin- 
ister the oath intend no irreverence; but neither 
does one out of twenty profane hackmen or dray- 
drivers intend it. It seems to me that neither the 
one nor the other “means anything,” which is 
oftenest the swearer's excuse; but if that excuse 
does not excuse the hackman, does it excuse the 
justice of the peace? Surely this irreverent, care- 
less administration of oaths must weaken their 
power. Would so many Americans have foresworn 
themselves, if they had understood the solemnity 
of adjuration? ‘Surely if oaths are taken at all, 
they should be taken with only such tones, atti- 
tudes, forms as befit a mortal man entering into the 
presence of Almighty God. An oath is a prayer, 
and that great and fearful name is not to be lightly 
named. An oath calls God to witness, and that 


the less known, but not less important, mines of 


most valuable materials for the iron trade. The 
various mining districts of Great Britain differ in 
their geological conditions, and have been devel- 
oped at different periods, when the theory and 
practice of mining were totally different ; but all 
are made subject to one common code of regula- 
tions, and the peculiarities of each must be studied, 
‘if we desire to frame laws which are to be equally 
applicable to them all, 

“Tn one particular, the danger of the workmen, 
the resemblance is only too strong. The world 
will not dispense with coal and iron; and were 
the risks of getting them infinitely greater, men 
would be found in abundance who would brave 
them all. Every employment has its danger. 
‘ Danger,’ says Massinger, ‘is here, is everywhere, 
our forced companion ;’ but excepting those ‘ who 
‘go down to the sea in ships and do business in 
great waters,’ no man who follows a peaceful call- 
ing is exposed to so many risks as the miner. The 
annual aggregate of accidents, which used to be 
estimated at 1,000, averages in the two reports 
before us about 800. The causes of death are 
classified under five heads, and the mortality as- 
\signable to each is in round numbers as follows :— 
Accidents in the shaft, 150; explosions, 70; falls 
lof the roof or’ of minerals, 400; miscellaneous 
below ground, 130; above ground, 50. 

“ As the minerals in the old iron-stone district 





lie near the surface, the shafts are not deep, and 
their diameter does not exceed six or seven feet. 
|The areas of the pits are comparatively small, the 
workmen few, and the ‘ winding’ very slow. The 
minerals are raised in ‘skips’ or baskets, and so 
at first were the men; but another method is now 
extensively employed. They insert their legs in 
certain loops of chain, which they call ‘ doubles,’ 
and, holding ov with their hands to the main 
chain, they are drawn up to the bank in a cluster, 
\like a swarm of bees. But in the deep mines of 
‘the northern districts the shafts were sunk with 
\great difficulty and at enormous cost. It became 
necessary to enlarge their size, and very desirable 
to diminish their number; the areas of the pits 
worked by a pair of shafts were vastly increased, 
\the men employed were multiplied by tens. From 
three or four times the depth twenty or thirty 
times the quantity of mineral was to be raised in the 
‘same given time. This could be done only by 
'a considerably increased speed of winding, and 
‘thereby was incurred the danger of a collision of 
the load, whether animate, or inanimate, with the 
sides of the shaft: accordingly to obviate this, 
cages sliding up and down on guide-rods like the 
cedar pencil in an old fashioned case, and much 
resembling the lifts which are now common in pri- 
vate houses, were contrived. The chain, which 
did not admit of the rapid rate of winding, was 


j 
} 
| 





Awful Presence is not to be invoked as noncha- necessarily exchanged for a flat wire rope. But 
lently as one would whistle to a dog. We cannot the rope and its fastenings are less secure than the 
do it without incurring a fearful guilt, the guilt of|chain. Not logg ago, in an important colliery, the 
profaning the Most Holy Name, and the guilt of jbolt which connects the rope and the cage gave 
undermining public morality.—Congregationalist, | way, just as the men were lowered to commence 
\their descent. The cage shot downwards with ac- 

From “The Edinburgh Review.” | celerated velocity, unchecked by the friction of the 

The Black Country. guide-rods. The horror of the bystanders was 

: (Continued from page 300.) not greater than their surprise. At the coroner’s 

“ Tt is not surprising that the deep mines of mo- |inquest, which was held shortly afterwards, for, it 
dern days have hitherto been preferred for de-|is needless to say, the men were all killed, no fault 
scription. In them everything is on a colossal could be discovered in the material or the manu- 
sale, and their every detail is astonishing. They facture. Very recently an ingenious invention has 


in works of such magnitude. But it is for this|generally adopted, the ‘safety-cages’ will ill-dg. 


reason the more necessary to turn our attention to|serve their name. 


“Tt is wisely regulated by law that not more 


the older districts which still produce some of the|than eight men shall go up or down the shaft ag - 


once, and in going down this restriction is ep. 
dured patiently enough; but in coming up the 
greatest firmness on the part of the ‘ hooker-on’ ig 
necessary to prevent more than the legal number 
obtaining a place. On one occasion they endeay. 
oured to overpower the ‘ hooker-on,’ an Irishman 
notorious for his coolness and courage. They 

ot into the cage, and gave the signal to draw up, 

e let them go a few yards, and then gave 
signal to lower. ‘Now,’ said he, ‘ we will play at 
this game all night, if you like.’ It will readily 
be believed he soon restored order. In all cases, 
it is made imperative to place above the men’s 
heads a ‘ bonnet,’ or cover of plate-iron, like a 
huge umbrella, as a safeguard against any falli 
body that might by mischance be sent down the 
pit. These covers have the incidental advan 
of preventing a mischievous prank that used to 
be frequently played by the boldest and most un- 
ruly of the colliery lads. When the men were all 
fastened in the loops and ready for the ascent, an 
active boy would run up the clustered group be- 
fore he could be caught by the legs, and perch 
himself on the chain above their heads and ont of 
their reach. There, during the whole ascent, he 
would enjoy their oaths and threats of vengeance; 
on reaching the bank, he would spring down be- 
fore the men could disentangle themselves from 
the loops, and be out of sight before any one was 
ready to inflict chastisement. One day a boy, in 
performing this feat, got his thumb jammed in be- 
tween the hook and the ring of the chain: the 
whole weight of cight men was pressing on the 
joint. It was the torture of the thumbscrew, and 
worse; but not one sign of suffering would he give 
during a slow ascent of 300 feet; he was afraid 
of the men ‘ jeering him because he was cotched,.’ 
As soon as he could disengage himself he hid his 
bleeding hand under the other arm and ran off. 
‘ What’s the matter with thee?’ roared the charter- 
master ; ‘come back!’ and he set off in chase; but 
the boy, notwithstanding the cramped position of 
his hands, distanced his pursuer, and reached the 
surgeon’s in safety. It was not found necessary 
to amputate the joint. Many accidents occur in 
the shafts from the want of concert between the 
‘ hooker-on’ below, and the banksman and the en- 
giveer on the surface, and to prevent these a code 
of signals is enjoined by the Act. Breaks, too— 
an ingenious contrivance for preventing the running 
down of the chain if any accident happen to the 
engine—bave been added to the requirements of 
the law and with the best effect. 

“In spite of many regulations for fencing the pit’s 
mouths, deaths by falling down the shafts are fre- 
quent. Many years ago, we remember to have 
seen the men, at an unusual hour, issuing slowly 
from a pit, and moodily straggling homewards. 
After a fatal accident, it is their invariable custom 
to abandon the pits for the remainder of the day. 
On this occasion a poor girl had incautiously come 
too near the pit’s mouth, and, losing her balance, 
had fallen down the shaft. 

“Under the head of Explosions all their fatal 
consequences are also comprehended. The bad 
air which assails the miner’s life in the pit is of 
two kinds. In all mines, of whatever class, t 
air is vitiated by the subtraction of the oxygel, 
caused by the respiration of the workmen, the com- 
bustion of their lights, and the gases generated by 
the explosions of the gunpowder wal in blasting, 
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have further acquired a melancholy notoriety by|been produced, by which the cage is arrested in|as well as by the decomposition of the various im- 


those wholesale catastrophes which can oceur only 


its descent in case of accident; and, unless this is|purities which accumulate in the mine. The Te- 
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_ wrly called, on coming to his pit, found three men|security, whilst its frowns drive us to God. 


THE FRIEND. 


galt is carbonic acid gas, or ‘ choke-damp.’ When) waiting for him; and without taking the precau- 
the flame of the candle languishes, the vital powers| tion enjoined by the regulations, persuaded them 
sre attacked ; when it goes out, there is no safety| all to accompany him at once. The pit was known 


ST 


For “The Friend.” 
Words in Prayer. 
In connection with the subject of kneeling in 









. but in instant flight. But in the coal strata, and|to be a remarkably safe one, aud on Saturday|prayer, treated of interestingly in several recent 


also in the iron-stone beds, which are in juxtapo-| night it had been left in perfect order ; but an | numbers of “ The Friend,” the following extract 
sition with the coal, and are permeated by its| unsuspected change had taken place in the inter- |from the diary of John Barclay, concerning vocal 
there also exudes the light carburetted hy-| vening thirty-six Lone, Water had broken into| prayer in secret as well as in public, seems. both 

fo. or ‘fire-damp.’ When this gas is mixed|the airway, bringing with it a quantity of earth, | pertinent and profitable: 
with the atmospheric air in the a of one-| which had choked up the passage. The‘ Reeve’) “1817, Tenth month, 17. About a month ago 
thirtieth, its presence is notified by the flame of| went on a few yards in advance of the party—his|I was at a young Friend’s house, concerning whose 
the candle, which immediately dilates and elon-|unlighted Davy-lamp in one hand, a flaring tallow|zeal and sincerity in the blessed cause I have not 
s itself, and continues to do so more vigorously| candle in the other. As he approached the face|/a doubt. He has appeared in the ministry, I be- 
asthe proportion of gas increases, till it reaches|of the work a sudden explosion took place, which | lieve acceptably to Friends in general, and is a 
one-fourteenth ; at this point the flame propagates] struck him dead on the spot, and enveloped the| promising, growing character. In the course of 
itself, but without any violent explosion. As the| other three men in flame. They escaped, but only much intimate conversation, we approached the 
roportion of gas advances from one-fourteenth,| to die a more lingering and painful death from the| subject of prayer. Upon which he asked me whether 
the explosive power increases, till at one-eighth, it| effects of the fire.” I did not think that the end which Friends had in 
attains its maximum. From this point, as the pro- (To be continued.) view, by the practice of private retirement, was 
portion of gas increases, its explosive power de- vocal prayer, that is, the outward act and attitude 
clines. At one-sixth it ceases to be inflammable of knecling down and using words. I felt very 
at all. At one-third the candle goes out, and the much at this question ; and an awfulness came over 
compound is unfit for respiration. These two gases me, and exercise, lest either this person or myself 
league together against the collier. When an ex- should be adventuring, without taking off our shoes, 
plosion has done its work of destruction, the upon holy ground. In replying to him I could 
*choke-damp’ rises to suffocate those whom the searcely refrain from using the language of William 
fire has spared, and with such deadly effect, that, Penn, ‘ Words are for others, not for ourselves, nor 
in general, the deaths by suffocation greatly ex- for God, who hears not as bodies do, but as spirits 
should.’ It is the heart or soul that can alone ery 


those by fire. The miner’s best safeguard is Sage tet pate ear ak 
-l f th D ieties acceptably throu e drawings 0 piri 
a cat eutakinntol un tho seane-getetpler th which seleen ond and to the source of all 


of it, all constructed on the same principle: the 
flame is enclosed in a very fine wire gauze, through good ; the mouth may speak out of the very abund- 
ance of the heart; there is nothing, however, in 


which it will not pass to ignite the gas, while light : 
sufficient for ordinary purposes is transmitted. Be- words as such, nor in outward silence as such. So 
that our prayers are none the better for bein 


fore the itivention of this lamp the colliers were r LM 
obliged in fiery mines to work by the dim twilight clothed in words, nor the less likely to be accep 
when not clothed in words. There may be words 


of a shower of sparks which were struck by the 
collision of a steel wheel with a row of flints, and when none should be used, and there may be a 
silence when words are called for; and herein 


which were unattended with danger, for the gas 3 
will ignite only by contact with ites The sags stands the snare which should be carefully guarded 
lamp gives a comparatively good light; and not against.” 
only is it a preservative against danger, but an infal- 
lible gauge of its magnitude; for the amount of 
noxious gas may be accurately estimated by the 
nomena exhibited by the wick. As the gas 
mes more inflammable: the flame dilates in 
form and deepens in colour till the wire gauze be- 
coming red hot, as the fierceness of the combus- 
tion increases, announces that the explosive power 
of the gas is approaching the maximum. Very 
strict rules and regulations enjoin that every pit 
shall be visited in the morning before the men go 
down, by the ‘fireman’ with the Davy-lamp to 
ascertain that all is safe. And, moreover, the cir- 
cumstances are specified under which the Davy- 
lamp shall be used, and when it shall be locked, so 
that nothing may be trusted to the workmen’s 
discretion. 

“The quantity of gas emitted by the coal strata 
varies much in different districts. In the Black 
Country it is much less, speaking generally, than 
in the northern coal-fields; but security begets 
carelessness, and in carelessness there always is 
danger. In pits considered safe, we have known 
the gas purposely ignited by the wanton folly of 
the colliery boys, who amuse themselves with see- 
ing the flame of sulphur, as they call it, ran along 
the roof. Not long ago a man on striking his pike 
into the coal-seam, heard the hissing sound which 
indicates an issue of gas. He applied his candle, 
expecting the effect which the lamplighter pro- In bonds, my perfect liberty ; 
duces by turning on the gas and lighting it—in- “ My — robes 5 emaen an 
stantly a strong stream of fire curled up his arm My life oie vail in all _ 
and the side of his face, flaying the skin as it pas- —aeenil 
ted, and he was lucky to escape with no worse| The smiles of the world are always more per-|mercy has vouchsafed to say to a remnant, as to 
damage. On Monday morning the ‘ Reeve,” that|nicious to the soul than its' frowns. Its smiles,|the boisterous waves formerly, ‘ Peace, be still!’ 
is to say the foreman, or ‘ Doggie,’ as he is famili-| like soporific draught, soothe the soul into carnal|He has permitted our religious meetings to be held 
in much quietude, and favoured the minds of such 





























TO-DAY’S CROSS. 
Zeal in one duty will not me excuse 
For leaving some less pleasant task undone; 
It is not given me my cross to choose— 
Which trial to accept and which to shun. 




















It may be good, this work which I fulfil, 
Nor taken up the applause of men to gain; 
While I, condemned at heart, am conscious still 
That my true burden doth untouched remain. 









God only can the secret motive view, 

The unknown thought which prompts the act within; 
And much that man admires as pure and true, 

He sees to have its hidden birth in sin. 














Oh, that I might the narrow pathway tread, 
A steadfast follower of the Heavenly Guide, 
Where he would lead me, willing to be led, 
Though humbling oft those leadings to my pride. 

















Thus have I walked at times, and ever found 
My happiest hours upon that blood-stained road; 
There fruits of peace and flowers of hope abound, 
And there my cross becomes an easy load. 






















For “ The Friend,” 

In the present time of agitation and distress on 
account of the war raging in our land, it may be 
interesting and instructive to recur to tlie trials 
and experience of our forefathers who were placed 
under somewhat similar circumstances. We there- 
fore take the following extracts from the journal of 
John Pemberton, with the hope that it may stimu- 
late our members to the same faithful support of 
our christian testimonies, and the same confiding 
trust in the protecting arm of Divine Power that 
were manifested by most Friends during the Revo- 
lutionary war. 


“ Diary during part of the Revolutionary war. 
—The ways of the Lord are unsearchable to frail 
mortals. His judgments are in the earth, and re- 
markably so in this once peaceful land ; his wisdom, 
power and majesty, are greatly manifested in con- 
founding the wisdom of the wise, and showing the 
weakness and insufficiency of human contrivance, 
policy and prudence. And yet, in abundant con- 
descension and mercy, he is showing himself gra- 
cious to a despised remnant, amidst the agitation, 
confasion and distraction that prevail; with which 
multitudes are tossed, and in terror and amaze- 
ment, so that they are like men at their wits’ end, 
having no stay, but fleeing one way and removing 
another; whose situation is much to be lamented. 
Yet though disappointed, they are not humbled, 
but persist in their gainsaying, as men giver up to 
a reprobate mind. 

* Amidst all these commotions, the Lord ii 


But presently the weakness of my faith, 

Or fears to meet and brave the scorn of men, 
Do tempt me to forsake that lowly path; 

And then the cross doth weigh me down-again. 











Saviour! thou can’st the needful strength bestow, 
_My triumph in each conflict to secure ; 

But I, who well the victory’s sweetness know. 
Cannot, alone, its lightest toils endure. 














Then hear me, oh my Saviour! while I pray 
For grace to follow on and do Thy will, 

That this day’s cross I may take up to-day, 
And this day’s journey, ere ’tis night, fulfil. 


ee 























ALL IN ALL. 


Thou hidden source of calm repose, 
Thou all sufficient Love divine, 
My Help and refuge from my foes, 
Secure I am, for Thow art mine; 
Thou art my fortress, strength, and tower, 
My strength and portion evermore. 






















Jesus, my all in all thou art; 
My rest in toil, my ease in pain; 
The balm to heal my wounded heart; 
In storms my peace; in loss my gain; 
My joy beneath the tyrant’s frown ; 
In shame, my glory and my crown. 














In want, my plentiful supply ; 
In weakness, my almighty power; 
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who have endeavoured to keep out of the flaming | appeared, that it should be held there next day as|tion was sorrowful, how many wives were likely to 


fiery spirit, with an admirable calm. Although 


usual. A few Friends waited on some of the prin- 


become widows, and children fatherless. Quyr 


destruction has been threatened to Friends, yet the cipal officers, who received them civilly, and after|friends Mark Miller and Thomas Redman, of New 


Lord has hitherto preserved, and few have unset- 
tled themselves, or removed from the city ; to Him 
be the praise. The covering of Divine love attends, 
toe unite well concerned Friends, in considering 
many weighty matters, which almost daily call for 
their attention and consideration; and the gracious 
dealing of the Lord, is abundantly worthy of being 
commemorated and preserved for future time, 

“It is indeed deeply affecting to see the destruc- 
tion of mankind by the unnatural war now raging, 


wherein multitudes have been slain, and more have | 
The flower of | 


died through sickness and want. 
the country, young lads, and those just arrived at 
a state of ciceads many of them sons of reputa- 
ble farmers in Maryland and Virginia, and other 
provinces ; being brought to the city in large num- 


bers, pine away with sickness, and many are buried | 
ina day. Besides this, the last fall was very dry, | 


and the green wheat in many places suffered so 
much, that some husbandmen sowed their fields 
over again. The late harvest was greatly blasted, 
so that in some places in this province, there was 
not more than a fourth part of acrop. In Mary- 
land, Virginia, and the southern colonies, the grain 


was injured by a worm, and much was given to| 


the swine. In some parts of North Carolina, be- 
sides this destroying worm, a murrain prevailed 
among the cattle, so that many died; and yet the 
people are not humbled. 


“Another occurrence I have thought memorable, | 


as it shows the necessity and advantage of humbly 
seeking wisdom superior to our own, to direct in 
times of difficulty and trial, and also of acting in 
conformity thereto. It was the case of Friends in 
New York, most of whom, under a prospect of trial 
and danger in that city, sought a retreat on Long 
Island and at Westchester, Hackensack, Newark, 
Elizabethtown, Rahway, &c.; places which after- 
wards were invested, and put under greater trials 
than even the city itself. A few who kept steady 
to their principles and to the guidance of Truth, 
not being free to leave the city, remained during 
all the troubles, and were upheld and preserved. 
In the time of a great fire there, after the city was 
occupied by the king’s troops, wherein nearly a 
fourth part was burnt, the dwellings of Friends 
were preserved. One family who could not be free 
to leave the city, lived near where the fire raged ; 
it was on each side of their dwelling, yet their house 
was preserved unhurt, which was justly esteemed a 
providence of the Lord. The Friend of that house, 
a descendant of the worthy Isaac Penington, told 
me during last summer, that she could find no 
peace in thinking of removing; and I believe she 
and some others profited under the dispensation. 
In this province divers have removed to Bucks 
county, apprehending that they should be more safe 
than in the city; but the American army being 
ranged along the river from Bristol, as high as 
Tohiccon, rayage and destroy almost all before 
them; wasting in many instances, as much as they 
otherwise consume ; so that little remains of fodder, 
or food to some families. 

“The last summer, on the second day of the 
week, our meeting house in High street was forced 
open, and a large number of soldiers put in. It 
appeared to be from a disposition in some to show 
their authority, more than from real necessity, for 
there were plenty of empty store houses near the 
fiver, and other places much more convevient ; and 
it did not appear satisfactory to the officers and 
soldiers themselves. Friends met on fourth-day, 
to consider whether it was proper to alter the place 
of our meeting on fifth-day; and great unanimity 


being informed that the next day was the usual 
time of our meeting for Divine worship at that 
house, and that it was our desire to hold it there, 
with other information respecting the nature of true 
worship, and our differing from most others in the 
manner of performing it, they proposed that way 
should be made for it. We had the house some- 
what cleansed, and it was very satisfactory to find 
that a zeal appeared both in male and female, 
|young and aged, to attend the meeting, which was 
favoured. Qn first-day the soldiers did not get 
away until Friends were gathering, yet it was evi- 
dent they gave as little interruption as they could. 
The meeting was held to a good degree of satisfac- 
\tion, and those who had been instrumental to the 
| house being thus occupied, seemed ashamed of their 
conduct. 

“Twelfth month 19th; The monthly meeting for 
sufferings this day, was larger than usual, though 
/no particular notice was sent to the members; but 
| Truth operating on the minds of Friends, they were 
‘brought together; and apprehending that under 
\the present exercise and trials, it would be profit- 
able to issue an epistle to encourage Friends in 
stability, a committee was appointed, and the next 
day an epistle was approved, and directed to be 
printed and speedily dispersed.” 

“ On the 22d and 23d, some skirmishes happened 
between portions of the European and American 
armies not far from Burlington; and during this 
week two Friends were taken up and cast into 
prison for refusing to bear arms, or work at the in- 
trenchments making near the city. Upon this, some 
Friends were verbally named at the meeting for 
|sufferings on the 26th, and the next morning had 
|an opportunity with General Putnam, and laid be- 
\fore him the grounds of our religious principles, 
‘and why we could not join in warlike measures, 
|nor consent to pay, or perform any services, in lieu 
\thereof. A discharge was obtained for one of the 
Friends, and the other had been released the day 
‘before on the application of one not professing 
with us. 

“First month 4th, 1777; This week has been a 
bloody one, On the 2nd instant, a battle was fought 
at ‘Trenton, in which many were slain, and lay un- 
| buried for several days. ‘he inhabitants had gen- 
erally deserted their dwellings, and the town was 
}much wrecked. On the 3d was a battle, said to 
‘be still more bloody, with numbers slain on both 
sides, among others, Anthony Morris, son of the 
|present Anthony. On the Ist instant, our friend 
|‘homas Watson, of Buckingham, a peaceable, quiet, 


\sensible man, was haled from bis home by a num- 
ber of armed men, who came towards bed time, 
terrified the family, and carried him before one 
‘ealled Lord Sterling, who sent him to Newtown; 
where he was confined in irons, and his coat taken 





away. And though through the lenity of some 
who watched him, it was returned, yet heavy irons 
were kept on him for forty-eight hours, and he was 
detained there three nights without a bed. The 
general congress having recommended to those cal- 
led the Council of safety, to enforce the passing of 
their money, they have created heavy penalties for 
refusing it; so that fresh sufferings seem likely to 
ensue. This week great numbers of soldiers have 
died; the pestilential disorder increasing, and the 
sick being greatly neglected, not having proper 
nourishment or nursing. 

“25th; Great numbers of soldiers have been 
buried during the past two weeks, and many others 
came to the city from Virginia, Maryland, Xc., 
looking like respectable farmers; and the reflec- 


Jersey, were imprisoned this week at Gloucester, 
for reading in their meetings the epistle issued by 
the meeting for sufferings; and several Friends at 
Mount Holly and Evesham, were taken up for re. 
fusing to bear arms, Xe. 

“ By the newspapers, it appears that the ki 
proclaimed a fast in England, that the people sho 
lament on account of their sins, and implore the 
Divine mercy and assistance on their arms, in this 
contest with America; and on the other hand, in 
part of New York, Connecticut, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, fasts and days of humiliation haye 
been proclaimed, to desire success for the arms of 
America. The sense of such contrary and contra. 
dictory proceedings is very affecting. That there is 
necessity to fast from all wrong things, and to 
humble ourselves because of the great impiety and 
wickedness that abound, are indeed to be acknow- 
ledged, and that we implore the Lord to have merey 
on this land, and to pity the people ; but to abstain 
from labour one day, and even on that day to sport 
and commit evil of various kinds, and smite and 
despitefully use such as dare not join in this hypo 
crisy, cannot reasonably be supposed to be the fast 
acceptable or available with God. And how can 
it be supposed that we, as a religious Society, could 
comply with such injunctions! For thereby our 
Friends in England and Friends here, might im- 
plore the same Divine Being for vontrary and con- 
tradictory things. Lamentable confusion and de- 
fection from the Spirit of Christ! 

“ OQurfriends Mark Miller and Thomas Redman, 
were discharged, after being confined eight weeks 
in Gloucester jail ; and Mark attended the meeting 
for sufferings, and gave a comfortable account of 
the Divine support they had experienced. They 
refused paying any fine or fees, and maintained 
their testimony with uprightness. * 

“ Fourth month 13th, being first-day of the week, 
and also on second-day, inquisitors went about to 
know what provisions people had in their houses; 
and by fresh resolutions from the Board of war, a 
large committee was named, to take all provisions, 
bar-iron, Xc., except what they shall deem a reason- 
able allowance for each family; so that it appears 
probable much calamity will ensue. 

“27th; News was brought that the English 
troops had destroyed a great quantity of provisions 
laid up by the Americans at a place called Dan- 
bury, in Connecticut. Greatly indeed is it to be 
lamented that such destruction and havoc should 
be made of what we may, before long, be much in 
want of. 

“ Feeling the gentle drawings of Truth on my 
wind, I mentioned at the monthly meeting on sixth- 
day, my prospect of attending the yearly meeting 
in Virginia, &c.; and after deliberate consideration, 
divers expressing their approbation and syinpathy, 
u minute was made for we, Putting my affairs in 
order, and taking a solemn leave of my dear wife 
and many Friends, I set out on the 6th of fifth 
month, 1777, and at Wilmington overtook my be- 
loved friend Samuel Emlen, jr., and his companion, 
who were under a like concern.” 

(To be continued.) 


Encouragement to Individual Faithfulness 
Parental Restraint.—Were our spirits thus reli- 
giously exercised, individually labouring in our 
vineyards, He who is the great husbandman wot 
condescend more eminently to visit our assemblies, 
and Himself to prune our branches, so that the 
fruits of holiness might be seen upon us. Thus 
all who are rightly engaged in His service would 
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be evabled, in the meekness of wisdom, firmly to|them believe that they have faithfully abode in the! you. * * * In many things they are worse 
bear their testimony against the spirit and friend- | principle and doctrine of truth, while others have|than many of the world’s—more loose, stubborn, 
ships of this world, in its corrupt language, cus-|departed ; yet that will soon vanish, as truth comes) and disobedient, so that when they come to be 
toms, and fashions, truly concerned that, in all|again to be felt, and heard speak in them, and the| apprentices they run quite out into the world. 
things, their moderation may appear unto all men,| measure of life to live again in them, and to re-| Therefore, consider these things in all your fami- 
even in the furniture of their houses, the provision|deem them afresh into its holy nature, and pure) lies, and remember the time of your former pro- 
of their tables, and the consistency of their fami-|living sense. And blessed is he who is not de-| fession, when you exercised the reason of men, so 
lies, walking uprightly before the Lord, as did |ceived about truth; but is of the pure nature, and) as to bring your children and servants to an out- 
Abraham, who commanded his household after |in the pure power of it; in whom the true eye sees,| ward profession; now, on being come to a posses- 
him ; and being thus preserved under Divine limi-|the true ear hears, the true heart understands ;| sion of life, take heed lest you lose the right reason, 
tations, and experiencing frequent necessary bap-| who is of a right spirit, and walketh uprightly be-| wisdom, understanding, and knowledge.—George 
tems for more perfect refinement, they may arise |fore the Lord, and among his people. The bless-| Fox’s Epistles, 

as from the washing pool, and, in the authority of|ing of the seed, the peace, comfort, and joy which cherie tere isitroit 1 

truth, bear that portion of rule which the Lord jis from the Most High, shall descend upon him, Many a moment of unprofitable disquietude may 
hath appointed them in His church and among |fill his vessel, and continue with him, to the satis-| be spared by an habitual effort not to take affront. 
His people; warning the unruly, comforting the | fying of his heart, and the overflowing of his cup, ———————————— — 
feeble-minded, and supporting the weak. A refor-|in the midst of his brethren, and in the yery sight THE FRIEND. 
mation thus advancing amongst the leaders of the|of his enemies. The Lord God, of his fon. —_— $$ $$ 

people, the complaint of old may no longer be ap-|merey, who is the great Shepherd of tho sheep, SIXTH MONTH 6, 1863. 
plicable to us, that the Lord hath given children| watch over, preserve, and mightily defend all his 
for Nazarites and for prophets; but the parents |from all devouring spirits, and inward devices and 
(by early casting before them temptations to evil, |deceits of the enemy ; carrying on and perfecting 
or suffering the enemy to prevail, where their power |the work of his goodness, love, and mercy in them, 
might have prevented) have in effect given the|to his own glorious, eternal, everlasting praise. 


Nazarites wine to drink, and said to the prophets, | Amen.—Jsaac Penington, vol. 1st, page 628. ful contest shall be unyieldingly prosecuted, until 
Prophesy not. (Amos ii. 12.) , 


; . “ » | the rebellion is subdued, by either the subjugation 
We wish these awfully to consider, that for . ee * The Belen . ah a 

ery gift bestowed, whether spiritual or vatural,| Review of the Weather for Fifth month, 1863, |r ye aaa ites ee fasting and humili 
inquisition will be made; that they might happily| Eighteen days of the past month were clear,| .1:.) and we hear no little respecting the confes- 
see the necessity of honouring the Lord with their|seven of which immediately succeeded cach other,) = ‘of sins and prayers for forgiveness and for 
substance, and the first fruits of all their increase, |namely, from the 18th to the 24th inclusive, and) })_. country ‘cod tis cae es oon as the peri- 
instead of gathering together, and chiefly appropri-|the remaining clear days were divided into four} ,4i.) press may give an insight into the public 
ating it to nourish in their offspring a departure | periods, three of three days duration, and one of feeling on this subject it is to be feared that great 
from the simplicity of the.truth, whereby the Di-|two days. Rain fell on elevendays; the heaviest portion of these performances spring less , 
vie and gracious intention concerning them is|raiu of the month was on the 5th, 6th and 7th, heartfelt conviction and repentance Shen from a 
often defeated.— From an Epistle of the Women’s |during which time 3.43 inches of water fell, and hope that it may serve asa means for securing the 
Quarterly Meeting in the county of York, to rts|the most of it fell in a very few hours; there were J 


subordinate meetings. 1781. thunder storms on the afternoons of the 12th, 13th, Gael - = = ae ey © ole ame . = , 


= 17th, and one ~~ was cloudy, without raiD.| though little thought was given to the violence 
Tenderness, Meekness, Coolness, and Stillness| The prevailing winds during the month were from! whieh the sanguinary contest is inflicting on the 


of Spirit.—I wrap up these together, because they |tbe west and south. The highest temperature was) -ommands, the precepts, and the government of 
are much of a nature, and go much together. |8* noon on the 12th, being 88° ; and the lowest! the Prince of Peek sid the increased demoral- 
These are of an uniting, preserving nature. He|¥* 2 the morning of the 7th, 42°; the amount) i_stion of the nation, by the spirit it fosters and 
that differs and divides from the body cannot be |! Tain was 5.50 inches. the familiarity with enormous sacrifices of human 











Notwithstanding the vicissitudes of the war, and 
the losses experienced by both parties engaged in 
it, the determination appears to be obtaining gen- 
eral acceptance in the loyal States, that the dire- 
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condition of la 
happy land. The military spirit, by the glitter of 
false glory, the impress of loud-toned patriotism, 
the license and excitement of camp life, propa- 
gates itself, and leads a people naturally sensitive 
to oppression ‘and jealous of governmental power, 
to surrender much they may have heretofore cher- 
ished as their inherent civil rights, or boasted of 
as a distinguishing characteristic of their republi- 
can institutions. War can be successfully carried 
on ouly by concentrated power; it is therefore 
necessarily tyrannical in its exactions. Stript of 
its masking pomp and pageantry, it is the embodi- 
ment of a quasi slavery, as arbitrary and inexora- 
ble in its demands, as that system of chatte) bond- 
age now struggling for existence in the South. Its 
shrinking conscripts are forced from their homes 
and families against their will, and regardless of 
the wants and woes of their nearest and dearest 





relatives ; they must go, they know not where, 
‘and give up all pretension to free agency; they 
must eat such food and wear such clothing as may 
be assigned them by their task-masters; be pas- 
sively subject to a code of laws framed to enforce 
unqualified obedience to the commands of a su- 
perior, and for offences comparatively slight, as- 
signing puvishments of the most degrading and 
often fatal character. When sufficiently trained in 
_the art of defence and of taking human life, they 
are brought into the field, not to cultivate the 
grateful soil, or reap its products, but to stain or 
soak it with the blood of those whom they are 
taught to look upon as their enemies. If they at- 





tempt to escape, a fugitive law, as far extending 
and as summary in its execution as any which 
applies to the coloured slave, reaches them wher- 
ever concealed, drags them back to their murder- 
ous work, inflicts a degrading penalty for the first 
flight, and awards death for a repetition of the 
offence. 

“Such is the system of war. It is no worse in 
this country than in others, perhaps not so bad as 
in many, and the inherent force of christianity, 
among the nations professing it, though its precepts 
forbidding war have been denied or disregarded, 
has nevertheless changed and softened some of its 
former more barbarous features. But springing 
as it does from the lusts of man’s corrupt heart, 
its presence and practice must inevitably strengthen 
and extend their sway; and in order to effect its 
dreadful work, it must enforce a compulsory servi- 
tude, as unrelenting as it is regardless of its sub- 
jects’ civil rights and liberties. Considering these 
undeniable features of this anti-christian institu- 
tion, and the awful consequences resulting from 
carrying it into operation, it is an amazing evidence 
of man’s innate depravity that after eighteen cen- 
turies, the gospel of peace and salvation has not 
yet banished it from the earth; nay, has not yet 
so far gained power over the nations that profess 
to acknowledge Christ as their Lord and Lawgiver, 
as to induce them to refuse to engage in its blood- 
stained scenes, under any and every circumstance. 

It is of great importance, then, to the welfare of 
mankind generally, as well as to their own indi- 
vidual religious growth, that all who see this dire- 
ful scourge in its true light, and recognize the ob- 
ligation resting upon the disciples of Christ, to obey 
his commands, and abstain from all wrath and re- 
venge, and from all fighting, should maintain their 
testimony faithfully and unhesitatingly before the 
world, seeking to do so in meekness and patience, 
that so the imperfect vision of those professors who 
tolerate or uphold this dreadful evil, and stupen- 
dous obstacle to true civilization and the elevation 
of man, may be cleared, and it done away. While 
the powers of the earth put their trust in the sword 





sections of our once fruitful and|and madly rush into battle, to avenge their fancied | nd other quarters. Gen. Grant also was receiyi 


or real insults or injuries, or to uphold their autho- 
rity, let these remember that the Saviour of men 
declared that his kingdom is not of this world, and 
that He seeks to draw all who profess his name, to 
enter into his kingdom and to wear his yoke, that 
so, redeemed from the dominion of their passions 
and freed from participation in the tumults and 
contests stirred up by the Spirit that rules in the 
hearts of the children of disobedience, they may 
know Him to keep them in perfect peace, with 
their minds stayed upon Him, 


Letters having been received containing inqui- 
ries where the knitting machine described in a 
recent number of our Journal is to be procured, 
we take this method for replying, that we have no 
certain Knowledge where they are to be sold, but 


we believe the factory where they are made is in 
Troy, N. Y. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrien.—News from England to the 22nd ult. In 
the House of Lords, the Marquis Clanricarde denounced 
the seizures of British vessels by Federal cruizers as a 
violation of the law of nations, and complained of the 
procedures adopted by United States Prize Courts. Earl 
Russell defended the course of the American Govern- 
ment, and said that all their communications showed 
that they fully respected international law, and intended 
to act accordingly. The law officers of the crown, in 
all cases of complaint, reported that there was no ra- 
tional ground of objection to the decisions of the U. 8. 
Prize Courts. He thought the blockade runners, when 
they lost a vessel, demanded redress with all the airs of 
injured innocence. He denied that the Alabama was 
fitted up with the cognizance of the British Government. 
The Earl of Derby concurred with Earl Russell, and 
thought that every allowance ought to be made for the 
provocation. The reply of President Lincoln to the 
Address of the Emancipation Society had been re- 
ceived. He says the address is very gratifying, and ex- 
presses friendly feelings towards England. The Bank 
of England had advanced its minimum rate of discount 
one-half percent. The Liverpool market for breadstuffs 
was quiet and steady, without change in prices. Sales 
of cotton for the week, 28,000 bales, prices } a $d. lower. 
Consols 933, 

The monthly return of the Bank of France shows an 
increase of cash of 17,500,000 francs. Reinforcements 
for the French army in Mexico were being despatched 
from Cherbourg. Affairs in Poland were unchanged. 
The Polish telegrams report a continued spread of the 
insurrection. The further progress of the Suez Canal 
has been stopped by the Sultan, who will not allow 
labour on the canal to be forced. He has also issued 
an order refusing territorial grants on each side of the 
canal to reimburse the projector, and furtiser insists that 
the neutrality of the canal be guaranteed in case of war. 
The French journals accuse England of having influ- 
enced the Sultan’s action. 

Mezico.—Late despatches from Vera Cruz announce a 
disastrous defeat of the Mexican forces, and the capture 
of Puebla by the French. The Mexican General Com- 
onfort, was defeated near San Lorenzo, on the 8th ult., 
with a loss of 2,500 men, and on the 17th, Gen. Ortega 
and his entire army of 17,000 men, surrendered uncon- 
ditionally. The French army would immediately move 
upon the capital. 

Unitep States.—New } 
347. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 257. ‘Deaths in 
the military hospitals, 15. 

Vicksburg and the Mississippii—Since Gen. Graut se- 
cured his position in the rear of this rebel stronghold 
and invested the place, the intelligence has, for the most 
part, been meagre and unsatisfactory. It seems clear, 
however, that Vicksburg is very strongly defended, and 
that its capture is a work of great difficulty. Every ap- 
proach and street has a battery, and even the yards of 
the houses it is said, have been converted into places of 
defence. The beseiging army is understood to be de- 
ficient in heavy artillery. Some of the outer works have 
been carried by assault ; the Federal forces are reported 
to have lost heavily in killed and wounded. A rebel 
army commanded by Gen. Joseph E. Johnston, was at 
Jackson, forty-five miles east of Vicksburg. It was 
supposed to number 20,000 men, and was being rapidly 
augmented by troops from South Carolina, and Georgia, 


York.—Mortality last week, 


inforcements by the river. Gen. Banks was movies iis 


army up from Louisiana to take part in the conflict, 4 
despatch from Mobile, on the 28th ult., states that he 
had crossed the Mississippi with his army, at 
Sara. It is probable therefore, that there will be such 
a concentration of troops on both sides in the vicini 
of Vicksburg, as to bring on one of the greatest and 
most sanguinary struggles of the war. Yazoo City had 
been visited by the U. S. gunboats, and the rebel 
yard and other property destroyed, including three pow. 
erful steam rams, in the course of construction. The 
property destroyed or captured was valued at over $2.. 
000,000. A later despatch states that Gen. Banks, in- 
stead of reinforcing Gen. Grant, as reported, had landed 
eleven miles above Port Hudson, with a view to the re. 
duction of that place. It is stated that three attempts 
had been made to carry the rebel fortifications at Vicks- 
burg by storm, in all of which the Federal troops were 
repulsed and suffered heavy losses. In the several en- 
gagements before the seige began, Gen. Grant is said to 
have captured 8,500 prisoners and 84 cannon. By an 
arrival from New Orleans, information is given thata 
division of Gen. Banks’ army had encountered a rebel 
force on the plains back of Port Hudson. The latter 
were defeated with the loss of 100 prisoners, and a large 
number killed and wounded. 

Military operations, except in Mississippi, have not of 
late been attended with any marked results. Another 
Union raid into Alabama, is spoken of, and also the 
surprise of a rebel camp in North Carolina. On both 
these occasions a number of rebels were captured. 

The Rebel Privateers.—For several weeks nothing was 
heard of the operations of the Alabama and Florida, 
but it now appears they have changed their cruising 
ground to the south Atlantic, off the coast of Brazil, 
No fewer than eight ships, mostly with valuable cargoes, 
are known to have been already destroyed by ‘them, 
The value of the property captured and destroyed is 
estimated at $1,250,000. The Governor of Fernando 
de Nironha has been displaced by the Brazilian authori- 
ties for allowing the Alabama to commit depredations in 
the Brazilian waters. 

Southern Items.—The rebel reports and dispatches re- 
specting the siege of Vicksburg, represent the slaughter 
of Gen. Grant’s forces in his successive attempts to carry 
the place by storm, as being frightfully great. They 
seem confident in the belief that it will be successfully 
defended. The Richmond papers urge that the defensive 
policy, on which the confederate generals have mostly 
acted, should be at once changed. The Examiner 
says: “From the first day, the only reasonable lope of 
the Confederacy has been the transfer of hostilities to 
the enemy’s territory. If we cannot do that, the pro- 
gress of invasion, however slow, must, after a long time, 
overwhelm us.” The confession of the Examiner, that 
the invasion of its own territory must eventually over- 
whelm the South, is a significant indication that it feels 
the weakness of the rebel cause, aud is alarmed at the 
progress the Union armies are making. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the lst inst. New York.—Foreign Exchange, 160. 
American gold, 46 a 47 per cent. premium. U.S. six 
per cents., 188], 1073 a 108. Seven-thirty Treasury 
notes, 107}. Specie in the New York banks, $37,692,- 
634. Balance in the New York Sub-treasury $28,852,- 
182. Middling uplands cotton, 52453. Chicago spring 
wheat, $1.21 a $1.42. Amber Iowa, $1.45 a $1.48. 
Winter red, $1.47 $1.52. Amber State, $1.54 a $1.56. 
Rye, $1.00. Western yellow corn, 80 cts. Oats, 134 
75 cts. for Jersey, and 75a 80 cts. for Canada. Philadé- 
phia.—Prime red wheat, $1.56. White, $1.70 a $1.35. 
Rye, $1.00. Yellow corn 86 cts. Oats, 70 a 73 ets. 
Clover seed, $5.50 a $5.75. Timothy, $1.50. Flax seed, 
$2.50. In the cattle market prices ranged from 9 to 13, 
the greater part selling at from 11 to 12}. Sheep, 4} 
6, gross. Hogs, 7a 7}, net. Baltimore —Red Wheat, ' 
$1.42 a $1.46. White, $1.65 a $1.70. Corn, 83 084 
cts. Cincinnatii—Red Wheat, $1.10 a $1.12. White, 
$1.18 a $1.20. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 
Physician and Superintendent,—Josuua H. WortsinG- 
ton, M. D. 
Application for the Admission of Patients aS 
made to the Superintendent, to Caries ELtis, 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. » 
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